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FRANK WEEMS ALIVE! 


UNION ORGANIZERS ARE ARRESTED WHILE 
DEFENDING RIGHTS OF LABOR 


Melvin Swinea and J. F. Hynds, 
members of the Southern Tenant 
Farmers’ Union were found guil- 
ty of “interfering with labor” in 
the Justice of the Peace Court 
in Forrest City, Ark., on May 27. 

The action which resulted in 
the filing of the “interfering with 
labor” charges was the calling of 
a strike of WPA workers em- 
ployed by a private contractor, 
A. C. Kennedy, on the construc- 
tion of a new highway from For- 
rest City to Wynne. The workers, 
many of them members of the 
Southern Tenant Farmers’ Union, 
are paid according to the 
minimum seale prescribed by the 
National Re-employment Bureau: 
20e an hour for unskilled, and 50c 
for skilled labor. Their hours are 
irregular, seldom more than six 
hours a day, three days a week. 
Dissatisfied with these conditions 
‘Utey-: authorized Swinea and 
Hynds to lay demands for better 
wages before the A. C. Kennedy 
Co. Only after several unsuccess- 
ful attempts to get a hearing 
from the company did they resort 
to a strike. 


Organizers Signal 

At noon of Monday, May 24th, 
Swinea, accompanied by Hynds 
and others, arrived at the scene 
of work and blew a whistle—the 
appointed signal for the strike. 
All union members and some who 
were not members stopped work 
and clustered around Swinea. 
When all those who desired to 
participate in the strike had as- 
sembled they returned peacefully 
to Forrest City. There Swinea 
and Hynds found themselves un- 
der arrest and were taken to jail, 


Rangers Sent 


The trial opened May 26th. In 
the crowd that packed the court- 
room to capacity were several 
State Rangers, sixteen of whom 
had been sent to Forrest City at 
the request of J. R. Butler, presi- 
dent of the STFU, to prevent any 
recurrence of the planter-violence 
which last year in the same town, 
turned the trial of Dave Benson, 
Workers Alliance organizer into 
a scene of mob fury. With their 
reassuring presence the atmos- 
phere remained calm. 

C. A. Stanfield, union attorney, 
scored an initial victory by secur- 
ing a change of venue from the 
court of Justice McCutcheon, no- 
toriously unfair to labor, to that 
of Justice Dooley. A loud laugh 
of approval went round the court- 
room when one of the jurors, a 
local storekeeper, replied to Mr. 
Stanfield’s question, “Do you ob- 
ject to workers organizing to im- 
prove their conditions?” “Cer- 
tainly not,” was the answer. “The 


more they get the better it is for 
me.” 

Witnesses, both for the prosecu- 
tion and for the defense, testified 
to the low wages and irregular 
working hours to which employes 
of the A. C. Kennedy Co. are sub- 
jected, though Mr, Kennedy de- 
clared with a smile that he knew 
of no discontent among “his la- 
bor.” Testimony of defense wit- 
nesses also indicated that the 
strike had been authorized and 
prepared in advance by members 
of the union employed on the 
road project. 

The first day’s hearings, devot- 
ed entirely to the case of Swinea 
and lasting more than five hours, 
resulted in a hung jury—“about 
half and half,” in the words of the 
foreman. A new jury the next 
day found both Swinea and 
Hynds guilty. The men were fined 
$250 each, but are now out on 
bail, pending appeal to the Circuit 
Court. 

Union Fights 

The officers and lawyers of the 
STFU regard this as an impor- 
tant case, and will fight it 
through to the highest courts. 
They will attempt to win a ruling 
on whether the law under which 
these men were convicted is con- 
stitutional. They are convinced 
that a law which seeks to prevent 
workers from organizing and 
from striking when necessary is 
against both the letter and the 
spirit of the constitution of the 
United States. 


BACK AGAIN 


We wish to apologize to our 
friends and subscribers for the 
enforced suspension of the 
Sharecroppers’ Voice for the 
past three months. The Voice 
has not been published due to 
lack of sufficient funds to pay 
the cost of printing. All sub- 
scriptions will be extended so 
that each yearly subscriber 
will receive 12 issues. 

The Voice has been called 
the Union’s best organizer. 
Thousands of sharecroppers 
never see any other newspaper. 
It passes from hand to hand, 
from cabin to cabin. One copy 
goes a long way. 

The cost of printing and 
mailing 5,000 copies is approx- 
imately $75. If the paper is to 
continue as a permanent pub- 
lication we will need a sustain- 
ing fund for this purpose. Any 
contribution to the Voice will 
be of great service to the or- 
ganizational and educational 
work of the Union. Will you 
help to make the voice of the 
sharecroppers heard through- 
out the country? 


Frank Weems pictured as he related his story to Francis Haesler, 
Workers’ Defense League Attorney of Chicago. 


Conference Adopts Farm 
Labor Wage Scale 


A wage scale conference to de- 
termine wage rates for union 
labor in the cotton fields of the 
Mid-South was held at the Mem- 
phis Labor Temple, Sunday, May 
23rd. Over two hundred dele- 
gates and visitors from the states 
of Mississippi, Arkansas, Missouri 
and Tennessee attended, 

A questionaire on the prevail- 
ing pay and hours was filled out 
by the delegates present. For day 
labor the average was found to 
be 91c per day, with prices rang- 
ing from 50c to $1.00 per day. 
Hours were found to range from 
12 to 15 per day. 


Appoints Committee 

The following delegates were 
elected to a committee to work 
out a tentative wage scale for 
cotton chopping and plowing, and 
to submit a report to the confer- 
ence; W. L. Blackstone, chairman; 
J. F. Hynds, Hugh Nicholson, Bob 
Miller, Crittenden County, Arkan- 
sas; D. A. Griffin, Clayton Don- 
ald, Woodruff County, Arkansas; 
J. H. Moody and M. C. Strong, 
Bolivar County, Mississippi; O. H. 
Whitfield, Mississippi County, 


Missouri; Stephen C. Seys, New- 
ton County, Arkansas; Leon Tur- 
ner, Jefferson County, Arkansas; 
E. C. Smith, W. B. Moore, Missis- 
sippi County, Arkansas; E. B. 
McKinney, Shelby County, Ten- 
nessee; Laura Thompson, Poin- 
sette County, Arkansas; Will Da- 
vis, Pope County, Arkansas. Odis 
L. Sweeden and John M. Denny, 
union officials of the Oklahoma 
State organization, were invited 
to attend the committee meeting. 

On the recommendation of the 
committee the delegates voted to 
set a union wage scale of pay at 
$1.75 a day for plowing, $1.50 for 
chopping cotton and $2.00 a day 
for tractor driving. The cotton 
picking wage scale was left to be 
determined later in the season. 

A ten hour day with pay and a 
half overtime was voted as the 
union’s objective, and the follow- 
ing resolution unanimously adopt- 
ed by the Conference: Resolved: 
That we demand that all farm 
laborers be given a garden, and 
the privilege of using teams and 
tools to work it with. 


(Continued on Page 3) 


UNION QUEST 
FOR PLANTER 
VICTIM ENDS 


Frank Weems, Negro member 
of the Southern Tenant Farmers’ 
Union who has been missing for 
nearly a year, is alive. 

This news came to the national 
office of the union from Chicago, 
Illinois, where the fifty-six year 
old victim of planter-terror has 
been in hiding for several months. 

Remembering with good reason 
the slashing blows of the planters 
who drove him from his native 
town of Earle, Ark., a year ago, 
and afraid that the long arm of 
planter-terror might find him out, 
Weems would give no indication 
of his whereabouts for some 
months. But officials of the 
Southern Tenant Farmers’ Union 
never gave up their search for 
him, and at last, by following 
every clue, they were able to find 
him. 

Now, his health improved and 
his fears quieted, Frank Weems 
has made known his story to 
Francis Heisler, Chicago lawyer 
for the Workers Defense League, 
who is planning legal action 
against his assailants. 

A sharecropper until the bad 
times of 1932, then a day laborer, 
Weems came into the STFU in 
1935. He was a member of the 
Earle local, in Crittenden County, 
one of the chief centers of activ- 
ity during the cotton choppers’ 
strike of May, 1936. 


Pickets Beaten 

On one of the early days of the 
strike rumors went around Harle 
that the planters were preparing 
to break up the picketsline which 
the Earle local had planned. So 
Weems set out with other mem- 
bers of the union to New Harle to 
spread the warning and advise 
the marchers to scatter, The lit- 
tle company of union men and 
women were walking along the 
road when five carloads of plant- 
ers drew up beside them. Many 
of them were carrying guns and 
clubs. 

When they reached the group 
of workers the planters jumped 
out of their cars. One of them, 
Weems’ former employer, began 
to threaten Weems with violence 
claiming that Weems had not 
done the work for which he had 
been hired. Weems protested that 
his work had been at least worth 
the wages he had received for it. 
But his protests turned into pleas 
for mercy when the group sud- 
denly fell on him with their clubs, 
beating, slashing, kicking their 
unprotected victim. When their 
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VIOLENCE PROTESTED 
TO WASHINGTON 


In Mississippi County, Ark., the 
Southern Tenant Farmers’ Union 
has encountered a fresh wave of 
violent opposition from local 
planters. 

On the evening of May 27th a 
meeting of the Armorel local was 
broken up by planters. The meet- 
ing was in progress at the home 
of Carl Thompson when nine 
automobiles drove up to the house, 
bearing a mob of thirty planters, 
riding bosses and deputies. Hurl- 
ing threats and curses at union 
members, the mob entered the 
house and searched it, seizing and 
destroying Thompson’s shot-gun. 
With a parting command to 
Thompson to quit the union or 
move, they drove off across his 
cotton fields to the home of the 
secretary of the local, Dan Bush, 
which they likewise searched, 
seizing and carrying off the char- 
ter of the local. 

Several of the intruders were 
identified as riding bosses for the 
Lee Wilson Company, owner of 
thousands of acres in Mississippi 
County. 

On the same evening W. B. 
Moore, a union member, was run 
off the Whistle plantation, sev- 
eral miles from Blytheville. Mr. 
Moore had been invited to address 
a group of sharecroppers inter- 
ested in the STFU in the home 
of a union sympathizer. When 
the meeting had been going on 
for about forty minutes voices 
were heard outside the house or- 
dering the speaker to come out. 


Moore obeyed. Outside he found 
“Clem” and “Rum” Whistle, own- 
ers of the plantation, and Farmer 
Jackson, one of their riding 
bosses. All three were armed. 
With drawn guns they ordered all 
the sharecroppers to leave the 
house and advised Moore to “hit 
the road running.” 

The terror reached a climax in 
Blytheville, Ark. where the re-| 
cently chartered local of the 
STFU was carrying on a cam- 
paign to force planters to pay 
union wages. Witnesses reported 
that many workers were driven 
into the fields against their will, | 
by means of threats and intimi- 
dation, On May 31st, following 
the distribution of leaflets which 
called on union members to 
“quietly refuse to work” for wages 
below the union scale, E. C. Smith, 
secretary of the local, was vicious- 
ly attacked by a planter, Solon | 
Dobbs, who gave Smith a blow 
with his black-jack which forced 
him to his knees, 

Smith will file suit of assault 
with intent to kill. 

Meanwhile officers of the STFU 
have sent telegrams to the Senate 
Civil Liberties Committee urging 
federal investigation of these and 
similar violations of the rights of 
the workers of Arkansas. 


——— 


SUBSCRIBE! READ! 


WELCOME NEWS, A month- 
ly journal of the new day. In 
its columns are answered 
questions of CO-OPERATION, 
PRODUCTION FOR USE, ALL 
WORKERS MOVEMENTS. 

Subscription price is 50c per 
year, three years for $1.00. 


Address 


WELCOME NEWS 


Room 211 404 W. 9th St. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
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WORKERS SCHOOL 
OPEN TO UNION 


Mrs. Louise Leonard McLaren 
of the Southern Summer School 
for Women Workers in Industry 
was a recent visitor to the Na- 
tional office. She announced that 
the school is offering a number 
of scholarships to members of the 
Southern Tenant Farmers’ Union. 
Several applications have already 
been received from young women 
active in the work of the Union. 

The school will be held in North 
Carolina from July 8th until Au- 
gust 20th, and will give training 
in Economics, history and many 
other subjects desired by workers 
in the labor movement, and will 
provide an opportunity for mem- 
bers of the Southern Tenant 
Farmers’ Union who attend to 
meet workers in other union or- 
ganizations and learn about their 
problems. 

Anyone interested in the school 
may write to the National Office, 
Box 5215 for further information. 


FRANK WEEMS SAFE; 
FOUND IN CHICAGO 


(Continued from Page 1) 


vicious attack had exhausted him 
they ordered him to leave town 
for good if he valued his life. 

With the little strength he had 
left Frank Weems dragged him- 
self into the woods to the east of 
Earle. There for a whole week, 
too exhausted to seek better shel- 
ter, he lived in hiding. Sometimes 
the passersby gave him food. La- 
ter he found shelter with a share- 
cropper near Tyronza, until he 
finally fled from Arkansas. 

While Weems lay in hiding in 
the Crittenden County woods, the 
planters continued their reign of 
terror. Eliza Nolden, elderly ne- 
gro woman, and Jim Reese, white 
sharecropper, were beaten up by 
the same group which had at- 
tacked Weems. The Reverend 
Claude Williams of Little Rock 
and Miss Willie Sue Blagden of 
Memphis, sent over by the na- 
tional office of the union to inves- 
tigate the widespread rumors of 
Weems’ death, returned to Mem- 
phis bearing the marks of plant- 
ers’ clubs. 

These shocking events echoed 
through the press of the nation. 
Damage suits (still pending in the 
federal district court) were filed 
by the union against the floggers 
of Miss Blagden, Mrs. Noldren and 
Mr. Reese. The sheriff of Critten- 
den County was called on to inves- 
tigate Weems’ disappearance, but 
he openly refused to do so. This 
flagrant neglect of duty made the 
union and its friends throughout 
the country ask with even great- 
er urgency “Where is Frank 
Weems?” 

At last, thanks to the efforts of 
the officials of the Southern Ten- 
ant Farmers’ Union, we have 
found the answer. 


——$S$———————— 


Reverend A. B. Brookins, 
National Singer for the South- 
ern Tenant Farmers’ Union, 
announces that locals desiring 
to have him attend their meet- 
ings can get dates by writing 
him at Box 5215, Memphis, Ten- 
nessee. 


Mrs. Eliza Nolden, courageous union woman, who was brutally 
beaten last June by planters due to her membership in the Southern 


Tenant Farmers’ Union. 


Her suit for damages filed along with those 


of Willie Sue Blagden and James Reese, which were slated to be 
heard at the May term of court in the Federal district court at 
Jonesboro, has been postponed due to the death of Judge J. E. Mar- 
tineau before whom the case was to be heard. No new judge has yet 


been selected. 


Boileau Proposes 
Farm Tenancy Act 


A farm bill backed by the Farm 
Holiday Association has recently 
been introduced into Congress by 
Representative Gerald Boileau of 
Wisconsin. According to its title 
it is intended to improve the 
status of tenants, sharecropper 
and farm laborers by promoting 
farm ownership and making such 
ownership more secure. 

The bill calls for the establish- 
ment of a Farmers Securities Cor- 
poration to be controlled by five 
directors appointed by the presi- 
dent. Two of these directors must 
be tenants or sharecroppers. The 
President would further have to 
certify that in his opinion the 
directors so appointed are in sym- 
pathy with the efforts of share- 
croppers and farm workers to be- 
come farm owners, and that they 
will seek to improve the status 
of those who are qualified to re- 
ceive loans or grants from the 
Corporation. 

The President would also ap- 
point County Organizers to call 
mass meetings of the farmers, 
tenants, sharecroppers and farm 
laborers in every county of the 
United States. At these county 
meetings Committees would be 
elected to carry out the program. 
Every working farmer would have 
one vote in these meetings and no 
absentee owner, bank or insur- 
ance company would be allowed 
to take part in the election of 
the administrators. Only farm 
owners, tenants and sharecrop- 
pers would be eligible to receive 
benefits from the Corporation. 
Preference would be given to 
those in greatest need. 


Under the terms of this Bill 


lands could be leased for a period 
not over five years with the privi- 
lege of renewal. Payment for 
land bought under the Bill would 
be distributed over a period of 
forty years, with interest at 1% 
per cent per year. Loans for the 
purchase of livestock and equip- 
ment would be made with the ap- 
proval of the County Committee. 
There would be no discrimination 
on account of race, religion, poli- 
tical views, or union membership. 

This bill has been introduced 
into Congress, but it is not yet a 
law. Members of the STFU should 
remember this. They must not 
expect this or any other proposed 
tenancy law to have any effect 
on their lives until they have been 
voted on and adopted by Congress. 


COTTON MARKET REPORTS 


Spot cotton prices at the 10 
markets declined considerably 
during April, recovered slightly 
in the first week of May, and de- 
clined again during the following 
two weeks. The high for the 
month of April was 14.82 cents on 
April 1 and the low was 13.05 on 
the 29th. The average for the 
month was 13.91 cents compared 
with 14.15 in March and 11.57 
in April, 1936. The averages for 
the weeks ended May 15 and 22 
were 13.03 and 13.06 cents, re- 
spectively. The abrupt decline 
in cotton prices during April ac- 
companied a fall in the prices of 
a number of other basic commod- 
ities. 


JOIN THE SOUTHERN 
TENANT FARMERS’ UNION 
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BLYTHEVILLE HEARS 
W. L. BLACKSTONE 


Reverend W. L. Blackstone, 
Union organizer and member of 
President Roosevelt’s Farm Ten- 
ancy Commission, addressed ap- 
proximately 200 members of the 
Southern Tenant Farmers’ Union 


on Saturday, May 29th, on the 
Blytheville Courthouse lawn. 
Blackstone in his message 


urged sharecroppers, tenant farm- 
ers, and day laborers to band to- 
gether for the purpose of bargain- 
ing and to protect their rights, 
and insisted that they have the 
right to do so “just the same as 
bankers, business men, and others 
have the right to join together for 
the benefit of their professions or 
business.” He stated that the 
Union has never been guilty of 
the use of violence against its 
enemies despite great provocation, 
and stressed the fact that the 
Union proposed to accomplish its 
ends by peaceable and legal 
methods. 

Following Blackstone’s address 
J. R. Butler, president of the 
Southern Tenant Farmers’ Union, 
spoke briefly urging his listeners 
who were not already members 
to join the Union. 

The meeting was held under the 
auspices of the Blytheville local 
of the STFU which was organized 
about two months ago and now 
has 600 paid up members. Local 
union officials state that they in- 
tend to have the largest local in 
the Union, and are confident that 


their membership figures will 
reach 1,000 before July ist. 
The meeting which was quiet 


and orderly was attended” 
Sheriff Hale Jackson and his dep- 
uties who were there for the pur- 
pose of protecting the speakers 
and members attending the meet- 
ing from any attack. 
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FIELD NOTES 


By J. R. Butler 


Colt, Arkansas. — The Cross 
County Central Council met here 
and elected the following officers: 
President, J. E. Cameron, Parkin, 
Ark.; Vice President, W. E. Boone, 
Colt, Ark.; Chaplain, H. J. Jack- 
son, Merck, Ark.; Business Man- 
ager, Henry Peters, Wynne, Ark. 
L. H. Carter, Wynne, Ark., was 
re-elected as County Secretary. 
Pete Smith, Will Campbell and 
Bob Miller were elected to the 
Defense Committee for the county. 

Edmondson, Ark.—Plans are be- 
ing made here to start the first 
Cooperative store in Union terri- 
tory. Local 115 is behind the move. 
There are more than 400 mem- 
bers at Edmondson. 

Twenty-seven new locals were 
organized in Arkansas and one 
in Missouri during April and May. 

O. H. Whitfield, NEC member 
of Missouri, says he needs two or 
three good men to help him organ- 
ize in that Section. 

W. B. Moore of Blytheville has 
sent in several applications for 
charters lately, and has been run 
away from one meeting by plant- 
ers and their riding bosses. 

D. A. Griffin of McCrory and 
his assistant, J. E. McSwyne have 
probably organized more locals 
this spring than any other or- 
ganizers. 

J. H. Hynds, NEC member of 
Forrest City has worked so ef- 
fectively in St. Francis County 
that the planters have tried to 
stop him by framing up a phony 
charge of interfering with labor 
and throwing him into jail. He 
didn’t stay long though. The Un- 
ion forced an early trial and took 


the J. P. court. He is out on bond 
and is organizing as usual. 
O. L. Sweeden, NEC member 
and State Secretary of Oklahoma 
and John M. Denny, the State 
President, together with about 
five able county organizers are 
reviving a number of inactive 
locals and organizing new ones 
right along. They report about 
thirty new locals in the state. 
Stephen C. Syes of Jasper, New- 
ton County, Arkansas, up in the 
hill section, has organized two or 
three locals and says he can do 
more as soon as crops are laid by. 
W. L. Blackstone and the writer 
have been very busy all the time. 
We went to Abilene, Texas, where 
we attended the Texas Social Wel- 
fare Conference. We then attend- 
ed the Oklahoma wage scale con- 
ference and spent a week with 
the organizers of Oklahoma. We 
have attended many meetings in 
Arkansas and Missouri where we 
met large crowds of from 200 to 
2000 people. The locals at all the 
places where we have spoken re- 
port a large increase in member- 
ship. 
More next month. 


NEW TENANCY 
CURE FOUND 


The evils of Tenancy are about 
to end. No more will the familiar 
bell call you to work at 4 in the 
morning. On Fred Smith’s farm in 
Mississippi a gigantic siren that 
works by air pressure will now 
take its place. This modern in- 
novation, it is claimed, will help 
“solve” the tenancy problem. We 
wonder how the mules will take it. 
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are privileges. 


they are entitled. 


Union Backs W. P. A. 


Education Program 


Long-needed adult education will soon be made available 
to the farm workers of the Cotton Belt through the combined 
efforts of the WPA Workers Education Bureau and the 
Southern Tenant Farmers’ Union. A program which will pro- 
vide evening classes in subjects adapted to the needs of local 
groups will be set in motion about the middle of July. 

Aware of the need for greater educational opportunities 
the Southern Tenant Farmers’ Union requested that the 
WPA provide adult education for its members. 
of this request was the visit of Oliver Peterson of the WPA 
education office in Washington. 
Halbrook, WPA education supervisor for Arkansas, and with 
officials of the STFU, Mr. Peterson made a survey of the 
educational needs of eastern Arkansas, visiting the secreta- 
ries of union locals and others interested in seeing an adult 
education program put into effect. 

Union members themselves have shown their eagerness 
for such a program. More than twenty-five locals respond- 
ed to the questionaire sent out by the national office with 
requests for training in reading and writing, home-making, 
health education, and economics. 
be open to all, some of these locals will provide the centers 
around which the program is built. 


The result 


In cooperation with W. L. 


Though the classes will 


workers education, Mr. Peter- 


son said: “People have a right to express themselves and to 
strengthen themselves through group organization. 


These 


With organization, however, go also respon- 
sibilities, and much better education is necessary to prepare 
such organizations for these responsibilities.” 

The response of union members shows that they realize 
this, and that they are ready to take full advantage of the 
educational opportunities to which, as American citizens, 


HOME HINTS FOR HEALTH 
1, Regular hours for sleeping. 
2. Fresh air while sleeping. 

3. Baths at least twice a week. 
4, Brush teeth at least once a 

day. 

(a) Salt and baking soda mixed 
makes one of the best tooth pow- 
ders. 

(b) Rub your gums with your 
finger to help prevent pyorrhea. 

5. Drink plenty of water every 
day. 

(a) Two glasses of water before 
breakfast and two before going 
to bed at night will help prevent 
constipation. 


6. Eat your meals at regular 
hours. 
(a) Include green vegetables, 


fruits and milk if possible every 
day. 

If you will carry out the above 
suggestions you will stand a good 
chance of escaping illnesses. 


FIRST AID IN THE HOME 
1. For Cuts and Skinned Places. 

Clean well with soap and hot 
water. See that all dirt is re- 
moved. If there is any alcohol or 
iodine in the house, paint the sore 
places. Take a clean flour sack 
that has been washed and ironed 
and use as a bandage. 

2. For Burns or Scalds. 

Apply wet baking soda or make 
a strong solution of tea by using 
4 teaspoons of tea to one cup of 
boiling water and steep for fif- 
teen minutes. When it is cool 
pat over the burned area. Vase- 
line, lard, butter or almost any 
other oil can be used if nothing 
else is handy. 

8. For Trash in the Eye. 

1. Do not rub the eye. 

2. Try to wash the speck out 
with warm clean water or boric 
acid solution. 

8. If eye is still sore after speck 
is removed, drop a little warm 
castor oil in the eye. 


HEALTH HINTS 


By Lindsey Hail, Graduate Nurse 


4. Tired Eyes. 

If eyes are blood shot and tired, 
soak a soft cloth in warm water 
and place over eye lids. Repeat 
this for fifteen minutes at a time. 
5. Earache. 

Always see a doctor at once if 
possible. Do not put anything in 
your ears. If it is during the 
night and you are unable to get to 
a doctor place a hot water bottle 
to the side of the head affected. 
6. Toothache. 

See a dentist as soon as you 
can. Hot water bottles to side 
of cheek may relieve pain a lit- 
tle. Bad teeth may cause the fol- 
lowing: 

1. Rheumatism. 

Heart trouble. 

Blood poisoning. 
Stomach or bowel trouble. 
Kidney trouble. 

7. Boils. 

Put hot, wet towels around the 
boils to bring them to a head. 
Do not open them yourself. Try 
to see a doctor for advice. 


Ae wes 


8. Poison Ivy or Oak. 


Wash blisters off with laundry 
soap and water. Apply dressings. 
Flour sacks washed and torn in 
squares are good kept wet with a 
solution of baking soda—i cup 
cold water mixed with one tea- 
spoon of baking soda. 


9. For Insect Stings. 


Apply weak solution of ammo- 
nia water and later cloths wet in 
cold water. 


10. For Nail Wounds. 


Try to make the wound bleed 
if possible. Clean around the 
wound with soap and water. Soak 
in hot epsom salt’s water. Watch 
carefully, repeat soaking every 
two hours if nail was rusty. Re- 
port to doctor if swelling and red- 
ness appears, or you may have 
very serious trouble. 


NEW YORK HEARS 
SHAREGROPPERS 


National Sharecroppers Week, 
sponsored jointly by the Southern 
Tenant Farmers’ Union and the 
Workers Defense League, was 
held during the first week of 
March, with Norman Thomas as 
Honorary Chairman and Howard 
Kester as treasurer. The purpose 
of the Week was to raise funds 
for the defense needs of the 
Union and to promote a wider 
knowledge of its work. 

Activities of the Week centered 
in New York, where the chief 
events were a radio broadcast and 
a mass meeting in Harlem on 
March 7th, and an entire week’s 
benefit performance of John 
Wexley’s play, “Steel,” at the I. L. 
G. W. U. Theatre. At the Share- 
croppers Luncheon on March 6th, 
a large audience heard stirring 
speeches by all the Union mem- 
bers present, by Newell Fowler, 
Union attorney, and other friends 
of the Union. In addition, Union 
members spoke before trade- 
union, school, church and frater- 
nal groups. 

Those who represented the 
Southern Tenant Farmers’ Union 
in New York were: J. R. Butler, 
president; H. L. Mitchell, execu- 
tive secretary; W. L. Blackstone, 
D. A. Griffin, O, L. Sweeden, 
W. R. Purcell, Mrs. Marie Pierce, 
John Handcox, and J. M. Reese. 
In Minneapolis, where similar 
events took place, the Union was 
represented by Howard Kester. 

As a result of activities of Na- 
tional Sharecroppers Week funds 
were raised to help meet the de- 
fense needs of the Union. Those 
who participated feel that the 
Week was also valuable in pro- 
moting popular understanding of 
the Southern Tenant Farmers’ 
Union and winning new friends 
for the great task of freeing the 
“Disinherited.” 
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$1.50 PER DAY SET 
AS UNION WAGE 
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Among visitors who addressed 
the delegates were Dr. Lillian 
Johnson, fraternal delegate from 
Highlander Folk School, Mont- 
eagle, Tennessee, a well known 
leader in the cooperative move- 
ment in the South. Mr. Oliver 
Peterson, administrative assistant 
in the WPA Educational Depart- 
ment at Washington, and W. E. 
Halbrook, Arkansas WPA Educa- 
tional Director. Mr. Peterson, 
who was in Memphis for a con- 
ference with union officials relat- 
ing to a Worker’s Education Pro- 
gram to be carried on in states 
where the union is organized 
among sharecroppers and tenant 
farmers, spoke on the desirability 
of worker’s education and held a 
question forum of the delegates 
present, securing from them their 
opinions as to what they needed 
and wanted most from an adult 
education project. 

Other visitors who addressed 
the conference were Finn Moe, 
foreign editor of the Arbeiderbla- 
det, largest daily labor paper in 
Norway; and James Curtis, rep- 
resenting the Memphis Workers’ 
Alliance. Mr. Curtis brought a 


message of continued support to 
the workers in the cotton fields 
from the members of the Workers 
Alliance here in Memphis. 

J. R. Butler, president of the 
Union, presided as chairman of 
the meeting. 


EXIT MR. PEACHER 


Paul D. Peacher convicted in 
the United States District 
Court for holding in slavery 
18 members of the Southern 
Tenant Farmers Union, re- 
signed his office as City Mar- 
shal at Earle. A new Marshal, 
L. L. Zieghorn, has just been 
appointed to Peacher’s place. 
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CIVIL LIBERTIES COMMITTEE 


Members of the Southern Tenant Farmers’ Union, par- 
ticularly in Mississippi county, have been hearing a great 
deal about the Senate Civil Liberties Committee. Readers 
of the Voice will be glad to know that the Civil Liberties 
Committee has also been hearing a great deal about the 
STFU. 

We had hoped that after its three years of steady 
growth and unyielding courage the Southern Tenant Farm- 
ers’ Union had shown the planters that threats and blows 
will not stop the forward march of a great united worke 
movement. But some of them, like some northern indus- 
trialists, are slow to learn. A few weeks ago a mass meet- 
ing in Carruthersville, Mo., was broken up; ........... Tucker, 
union organizer was beaten, and he and the Rev. W. L. 
Blackstone, member of Roosevelt’s Committee on Farm 
Tenancy, were driven out of town. Near Blytheville, Ark., 
two meetings of STFU locals were violently broken up on 
the evening of May 27th. A few days later, in the same 
town, E. C. Smith, secretary of the Blytheville local, received 
a vicious blow on the head because of his union activities. 
These are a few of the instances of insolent planter-terror 
that have come to the attention of the national office. There 
may be more, as yet unknown. 

We are proud of the men and women of the STFU who 
are everywhere holding up their heads and with quiet cour- 
age asserting their rights as workers and as human beings. 

_ But officials of the STFU feel that the time has come for 
the national government to back them up in their struggle. 
They are calling upon the Senate Civil Liberties Committee, 
headed by Senator Robert La Follette, to investigate condi- 
tions in Arkansas. This committee has done fine work in 
bringing to light the unfair and often brutal weapons em- 
ployed against~workers in factories and mine. Sooner or 
later it must do the same for workers in the fields. J. R. 
Butler, president of the STFU, has been sending telegrams 
and affidavits to the secretary of the committee, describ- 
ing the conditions against which the union is forced to 
carry on its fight for justice. 

We cannot tell how soon the Committee will be able 
to start this investigation. But one thing is sure: when the 
investigation comes, it will not be only the Committee that 
learns from it. The whole nation will learn what has been 
going on in Arkansas. And the planters will learn that they 
cannot go on using illegal force against a legal union. 


THE POLL TAX LAW 


Governor Carl E. Bailey who assumed office in Janu- 
ary of this year seems determined to prevent Eastern Arkan- 
sas planters from. violating the civil rights of peaceable 
citizens who are members of the Southern Tenant Farmers’ 
Union. 

A recent open air union meeting held in St. Francis 
County near the River Bridge on U. S. Highway No. 70 was 
protected by a troop of Arkansas rangers provided by the 
new Governor. The Governor had been appealed to due to 
open threats made by planters to raid the meeting. Though 
the planters appeared the presence of the rangers prevented 
them from carrying out their plans. 

On a second occasion Governor Bailey was asked to 
provide protection for the attorneys and union officials 
attending the trial of Melvin Swinea and J. F. Hynds. A 
large troop of rangers was sent to Forrest City to prevent a 
recurrence of the violence which attended a similar trial, 
that of Dave Benson, last year. 

The attitude taken by Governor Bailey is a marked 
departure from that held by former Governor J. Marion 
Futrell who used every means at his command to help his 
fellow planters destroy the Union and terrorize its members. 

Though we welcome this cooperation on the part of 
Governor Bailey, we know that a friendly governor is not 
enough. There can be no democracy in Arkansas so long 
as thousands of sharecroppers—probably a majority of the 
citizens of the State—are denied the vote because they are 
too poor to pay the Poll Tax. We call upon Governor Bailey 
to do all in his power to force the legislators of the State to 
repeal this undemocratic law. If and when they do, the 
Southern Tenant Farmers’ Union will clean house all the 
way down the line in eastern Arkansas. 


THE LABOR FRONT 


CHICAGO: Five striking steel 
workers were killed and over 100 
injured when police attacked a 
picket line near the Republic 
Steel Company Plant. John L. 
Lewis, chairman of the Commit- 
tee for Industrial Organization, 
charged the steel company and 
police were guilty of murder and 
stated that “the brutal massacre 
of the Chicago steel workers is a 
blot on the national conscience.” 

77,000 steel workers, employees 
of independent steel companies, 
are on strike throughout the na- 
tion. Approximately 350,000 mem- 
bers of the Steel Workers Organ- 
izing Committee are already pro- 
tected by contracts. providing 
higher wages and union recogni- 
tion. 

MEMPHIS: The International 
Ladies Garment Workers Union 
recently won contracts with all 
dress manufacturing companies in 
Memphis, having gained standard 
wages, conditions and union rec- 
ognition as a result of successful 
strikes. The Maidwell Garment 
Plant of Forrest City, Arkansas, 
is now being organized and it is 
reported that negotiations are un- 
derway for a union contract with 
this company. The Southern Ten- 
ant Farmers’ Union aided the 
™GWU organizers in making 
possible the successful organiza- 
tion of a local in Forrest City. 

CALIFORNIA: An Agricultur- 
al Workers Federation has just 
been established in California. A 
recent bitter strike at Stockton 
was won after open battles be- 
tween vigilantes and strikers. 

ALABAMA: A new local of 
Agricultural Workers has been 
chartered known as the Cotton 
Field) and Common Laborers 
Union. A well attended confer- 
ence held at Birmingham set a 
wage scale for farm labor. 

TEXTILE WORKERS: An or- 
ganizational drive is well under- 
way throughout the cotton mills 
of Eastern and Southern States. 
Thousands of new members have 
been gained. 

AUTOMOBILE: Following the 
Detroit sitdown strikes and the 
victories for workers in General 
Motors and other plants, leaders 
of the United Automobile Work- 
ers Union have announced that 
“Ford is next.” Henry Ford has 
so far prevented all attempts to 
organize a union among his em- 
ployees. 


CREAM OF CROP 
FOR CLAYBROOK 


John C. Claybrook, negro plant- 
er, in a letter to J. O. E. Beck, 
another planter, of Crittenden 
County, tells how he defended 
the sharecropping system in a 
conversation with an Illinois 
judge. 

Claybrook compared the lot of 
the plantation owner with that of 
a mid-western dairy farmer who 
furnished the cows, barns and 
everything and then gave the 
man who did the milking one-half 
the milk produced. 

The trouble in the sharecrop- 
ping system is that the planter 
takes all the cream and then 
charges the sharecropper interest 
on the skim milk. 


JOIN THE SOUTHERN 
TENANT FARMERS’ UNION 


Round Pond, Ark. 
Dear Sir: 

We are getting along very well 
on conditions. We have some 
people going around here giving 
talks about a concern called the 
Farm Bureau. They are telling 
people to join it for $2.50, and if 
you haven’t the money the land- 
lord will pay it and take it out of 
our crop this fall. The meeting 
was here in our community Mon- 
day night, didn’t anyone join it. 
We all believe that the concern 
is running in opposition to the 
Southern Tenant Farmers’ Union. 
I believe it is that “Southern Lib- 
erator” outfit again. (A similar 
racket used last year). 

Some people are on both sides. 
What do you think about it? We 
shall not be moved, of course. 
Many people here have stability 
about them. I am hoping to hear 
from you. 

L. Mc—Local No. 104. 


Widener, Ark. 
Sir: 

I am writing you how we are 
getting along. We are doing fine 
I think for as many things as 
we has had to confront us. I 
think we have about overcome 
some of them. 

We was at the speaking yester- 
day and we had a wonderful time. 
Brother Odis Sweeden and also 
Brother Blackstone was there and 
lots of other good speakers from 
different parts of the world. We 
had two speakers from Earle in 


.our midst, and there were several 


of the Union haters, such as the 
Bonds and Dr. Winters and others 
there also, tho’ they had nothing 
to say but just looked on. 

H. M. 


The Editors of the Sharecrop- 
pers’ Voice are very pleased to 
announce that Miss Lindsey Hail, 
staff nurse of the Delta Coopera- 
tive Farm, will contribute a col- 
umn on health problems as a reg- 
ular feature of the paper. We 
welcome Miss Hail’s first appear- 
ance in the Voice, and look for- 
ward to many more helpful sug- 
gestions from her pen. 


Earle, Ark. 
Dear Sirs and Brothers: 

I chanced to be over at Madison 
Bridge yesterday. There were a 
lot of people there. I was late 
getting there, all the speaking was 
over, and I learned that the 
Planters’ Farm Bureau gave a 
free barbecue dinner on Satur- 
day. I wanted to know just how 
it turned out, so I learned how it 
turned out. Just this way—a 
planter made the first speech. A 
Negro planter named Theo Born 
made the second speech; a Negro 
County Agent named Prof. Rice 
made the third speech. 

While this speaking was going 
on the dinner table was being 
prepared. Also another table was 
prepared so all who ate dinner 
had to pass by the table and sign 
up before eating. One of our boys, 
a member of Local 46, J. J., called 
the attention of the chairman and 
said, “We don’t understand just 
what all this means.” The chair- 
man answered “The Farm Bureau 
is a good thing. Come on and 
join, The boss man will pay your 
joining fees, and he wouldn’t do 
this if it wasn’t a good thing.” 

Most of the people turned and 
walked off. No one joined as 
anyone knows. All this happened 
on June 5th. The planters is very 
mad now at J. J. His boss man 
said to J. J.: “You're just too 
damn smart. If it hadn’t been for 


you all them niggers would have Z 


joined the Farm Bureau.” 
am happy to write this morning, 
and sure hope you can under- 
stand this letter clear. 

This dinner was given Saturday 
by the planters. The planters fur- 
nished cars and trucks to carry 
the people on. One planter loaned 
about 80 men $2.50 a head to join, 
and those folks sure did buy a 
lot of whiskey with that money 
and had a big time. 


Please send me the Voice. So 
this is all. 


D.C. 


JOIN THE SOUTHERN 
TENANT FARMERS’ UNION 
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THE DUCK HILL OUTRAGE 


Duck Hill, Mississippi, a little town just south of Mem- 
phis was recently the locale of a lynching that shocked the 
world. Two Negro boys, Roosevelt Townes and Bootjack 
McDaniels, were taken from a courtroom where they were 
being tried for the murder of a country storekeeper” and 
chained to trees in the woods. A blowtorch was applied in 
order to force a confession of guilt, and after suffering hor- 
rible tortures the two men were riddled with bullets. 

In a report made public by the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People, their investigator, a 
southern white man, is quoted as saying that the county 
officers and citizens of Duck Hill knew who the persons 
were who took part in the mob. Despite this no one has 
been arrested and no attempt has been made to investigate 
this outrage. 

This brutal and uncivilized attack on two citizens of the 
United States is of everlasting shame to the South, but the 
Southern Tenant Farmers’ Union may be justifiably proud 
of the fact that since its organization not a single lynching 
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has occurred in union territory. We know that the basis 


for practically all southern lynchings may be found in eco- 
nomic conditions. We know that prejudices are deliberately 
aroused by those in power in order to keep both the poor, 
white sharecroppers and the Negroes enslaved. White men 
are learning that they are being used as tools of planters 
and bosses when they take part in the lynching of Negroes. 

The Union is teaching both Negro and white workers 
that their only hope for-the future is in working out 
together those fundamental problems which they have in 
common. 


